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SLANDERERS “ WORSE THAN HOUSEBREAKERS.” 





« Good name in man and woman 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls ; 

Who steals my purse, steals trash ; ‘tis something, nothing ; 
*Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands ; 

But he that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that, which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed.”—OTHELLO. 


We are exposed in ‘ this*best of all possible worlds’ to a variety of 
evils, some of which act on our physical enjoyments, and others 
chiefly affect our minds. The thief who deprives us of our property, 
if his depredations proceed beyond a certain point does the one; the 
slanderer who assails our reputation, in a greater or less degree, 
does the other. As there can be no question that mental evils 
afflict us more intensely, and consequently are harder to bear than 
bodily ones, so I conceive there can be as little doubt that, compar- 
ing the slanderer and his adjunct, the willing listener to slander, 
with the thief and fis auxiliary, the receiver of stolen goods, the 
palm of superior infamy must inevitably be awarded to the former. 
Many considerations support this conclusion. First of all, it must 
be admitted that the thief has more to offer in the way of 
extenuation, than his parallel, the slanderer, can pretend to. 
Necessity does sometimes drive the former unwillingly into his 
vocation, and once involved in it, the door of respectable 
society is shut against him, and he must continue outside, from 
loss of character. The slanderer can set up no such plea. 
For, although no doubt he too labours under an analogous 
poverty, that of imagination and right feeling, his want is not 
like the other’s, of that peremptory nature which must imme- 
diately be satisfied: nobody dies of mental insufficiency. The mo- 
tive of the slanderer, then, must be traced to something else, and 
may safely be attributed to a diseased appetite, an inward craving 
and fondness for mischief for its own sake; or, in other words, for 
a love of the worst kind of pleasure to himself, at the cost of the 
worst pain to others. This will appear more obviously, if we 
remember that the slanderer inflicts injury often without producing 
any apparent benefit to himself,* and that in few instances is the 
benefit to himself correspondent to the mischief done to others : 
add to this, as the aggravation of his criminality, that the victims 
he selects are generally persons distinguished by superior merit, or 
powerless from their weakness, and not seldom his acquaintances and 
supposed friends. On the first point of comparison, the thief may 
fairly be pronounced the better man. In the second place, the 
qualities called into exercise by the thief and the slanderer may be 
noticed. The known risk of detection and opposition in enterprises 
of hazard or difficulty, naturally suggests that they who engage in 
them must possess a certain portion both of courage and fortitude. 
Of these ‘abstract virtues the slanderer needs not a particle, for as 
he practises his iniquities principally among his intimates, detract- 
ing from one or another, as occasion prompts, gaining the confi- 
dence of all (for a time) by false pretences of esteem for each; 
80 he generally contrives to keep himself safe from detection | 
by making his slander rest on the authority of absent per- 
sons. Of course, if his own veracity is now and then called into 
question, he has no scruple about equivocating to any extent, and 


* It is proper to observe, that this desultory article is written with 
reference to private slanderers only ; and therefore has only a partial appli- 
cation to such as make the press the channel of their malignity. The latter, 
it is well known, derive, by catering to diseased appetites, very considerable 
pecuniary advantage, for which they willingly forego any claim to decency 
of character. 





giving another colour to his defamation; and too frequently the 
speciousness which enables him effectually to injure saves him from 
the punishment which would follow the detection of his malicious- 
ness. Again, then, must we award the preference to the thief. 

To pursue the comparison but to one point more: I shall advert 
only to the means which society possesses to protect itself against 
these two nuisances. Little need be said of the precautions to pro~ 
tect property; they present themselvesto our minds at once; and 
although not always effectual, they are so for the most part ; and 
at the worst, the loss consequent on their inefficacy is determi- 
nate, and in general to be replaced. Not so the effects of slander. 
Despicable in its origin, having its root only in minds where better 
plants will not thrive, its fruits are correspondingly baleful ; pro- 
ducing their effects by their agreeable flavour to some palates, like 
the fruit of some poisonous plants, which please while they destroy. 
A good name, which, by universal admission, is above riches, is the 
natural and favourite prey of the slanderer: creatures of his kind 
escape; better natures only excite his venom: indeed, you may 
know the better natures, as travellers in strange lands are said to 
know the wholesome fruit, by observing whether they have been 
pecked at or not. In conclusion—as to guarding against his machi- 
nations, it is impossible ; he must possess cunning superior even to 
that of the slanderer to be either prepared for his crooked under- 
minings, or able altogether to frustrate them.—The receivers of 
stolen goods, and the willing listeners to slander must be remanded 


for the present,—their trial cannot come on this session. 





MOORISH AND ENGLISH BEAUTY CONTRASTED. 

* The Moorish ideas of female beauty differ from our English 
notions on that point in one considerable respect. With us a 
slender waist and graceful figure add very greatly to other 
personal charms; and fat people, though Cm respected, are 
not much admired. This is the very antipodes of Moorish 
criterion. A really handsome woman ought not to be able 
to walk, ae gone and comeliness being synonimous, and the 
extreme of the one being considered the height of the other. A 
woman of a ton weight is, in the opinion of a Moor, a morsel fit for 
the Sultan; and instead of the waspish proportion of a modern 
waist, which is laced in as tightly as the stomach, liver, and other 
superfluous parts will allow, a Moorish shape, 

“If shape that can be called which shape hath none,”’ 

is considered, by these sensual connoisseurs, as nearly approaching 
to perfection when it resembles, or rather exceeds, the circumference 
of a butt, pipe, or any other large measure. In order to obtain this 
degree of excellence, the Moorish ladies eat large quantities of 
kouskousou, in itself very nourishing, and its fattening qualities are 
increased by the introduction of a small yellow grain, or seed, called 
alholba (trigonilla) used also in making bread.’—Brooke’s Sketches 
of Spain and Morocco. 

It is doubtful whether the most enlightened men are admirers 
of these extremes, in any country. It is well known that 
English ladies are apt to make great mistakes on this point, and 
to make themselves actually hideous in the eyes of those whose 
admiration they sacrifice their health and comfort, and sometimes 
life itself, to obtain. It can never be to the interest of any woman, 
to sacrifice the attractions of healthful gaiety, and natural freedom of 
action, to any conventional ideas of form. The form most admired 
in this country, by men of taste, is, not the unnatural waspish one 
which begets disease, and is incompatible with graceful movement ; 
but one of such delicate and feminine proportion, as to unite the 
plumpness of youth and health, with the slenderness of activity: a 
form that is neither associated with beef, vinegar, nor whalebone ; 
but with pure blood, active limbs, and a cheerful mind. If the 
Moorish ladies mistake the taste of the other sex, as much as the 
English do, their cramming of kouskousou must be not only a 
superfluous tasking of the digestion, but a folly of which the result 
is more reprobated and pitied, than admired, 
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EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS. 


(From the Lives of the Scottish Worthies.) 
MISCHIEVOUS FOLLIES. 

The King (Alexander the Third, of Scotland) who was only in 
his forty-fifth year, dispatched his chancellor, Charteris, along 
with three knights, Sir Patrick Graham, Sir William St Clair, and 
Sir John de Soulis, on a matrimonial embassy to France. Their 
commission was to select, from one of the noblest families in that 
country, a second consort for their sovereign; and they chose 
Joleta, a daughter of the Count de Dreux, who was wedded to the 
king at a with great pomp and rejoicing, on the fifth of 
April 1285. Her extreme beauty, the splendour of the suite of 
French nobility who accompanied her, and the generous wishes of 
the Scottish nobles to manifest their joy at the marriage of the 
King, and to .efface all melancholy recollections from his mind, 
rendered these festivities unusually brilliant. Amid a nume- 
rous concourse of all that was lordly and beautiful in the land, 
Alexander and his Queen presented gifts to the foreign Barons, 
who came to grace the ceremony; and the feast, the dance, and 
the rude dramatic or pantomimic entertainment of these times, 
occupied many successive days. But the nuptial mirth was suddenly 
overclouded by a singular apparition. At night, when joy was at 
its height, when the floor was thronged with maskers, and the 
minstrels made the roof echo to their music, a spectre like Death 
suddenly glided in amongst the revellers, and approaching the beau- 
tiful Joleta, invited her with a silent and fearful motion to join the 
dancers. All were horror-struck; a loud shriek from the Queen 
announced the extremity of her terror; and falling into the arms of 
her husband, the music ceased, and the entertainment abruptly 
broke off, amid the sighs and tears of the Queen’s female attendants, 
and the indignant engniries of the prince and his nobles. It was, 
indeed, soon discovered that the whole was only a well-acted piece 
of mumming ; but a feeling of superstitious dread and dark presen- 
timent had taken hold of the minds of the assembly, and the death- 
like mask at Jedburgh seems to have been universally considered as 





ominous of some deep national calamity. Nor was this an un- | 


founded foreboding ; for the King did not survive his marriage for 
a single year, and his death was sudden and violent. Having gone 
to visit his Queen, he returned on horseback with a small retinue 
of his nobles, and reached Inverkeithen in the evening. The night 
was dark, and as the road wound dangerously along some precipi- 
tous cliffs overhanging the sea, his courtiers earnestly entreated him 
to delay his journey till the morning; but he insisted oa pressing 
forward towards Kinghorn, and his horse making a false step, stum- 
bled over a cliff, and falling with its rider, killed him in an instant. 
The place where the accident happened is still pointed out in the 
tradition of the neighbourhood, by the name of ‘ the King’s Wudend,’ 
and a cross of stone was erected on the spot, which still existed in 
the reign of James the Second. In England, his death was consi- 
dered, if we may believe Knighton, as a judgment from heaven, for 
having broken the holy season of Lent, by a visit to his Queen. 
Such is the ridiculous blindness of superstition! In Scotland, how- 
ever, the universal love and affection of his subjects repelled so 


injurious an imputation. ‘ Let no one,’ says Fordun, reasoning | 


upon the suddenness of his death, ‘ presume to doubt as to the 
salvation of this King. He cannot die ill, who hath lived well.’ 


MICHAEL SCOTT. 

In the brief but interesting accounts of this singular man, which 
we meet with in the ancient Chronicles of Italy, it is mentioned 
that he was the inventor of a new species of casque or steel basnet, 
denominated a cervilerium, which he commonly wore under the 
furred or velvet cap used by the learned of those times. The origin 
of this invention is curious. In those dark periods, when the belief 
of magic was universal, not only among the lower ranks, but with 
the learned and educated classes of the community, it was reported 
that the Wizard, having cast his own horoscope, had discovered 
that his death was to be occasioned by a stone falling upon his bare 
skull. With that anxiety which clings to life, he endeavoured to 
defeat the demon whom he served, and by repeated incantations 
constructed this magic casque, which he volely deemed invulnerable. 
But his fate, according to the tradition of Italy, was not to be 
avoided. In passing a cathedral when the bell was ringing for 
vespers, Michael endeavoured to pay his devotions, and forgetful of 
his cervilerium, which was fixed inside his cap, uncovered as he 
reverentially knelt on the stone floor. The moment of his fate was 
arrived. The rope of the belfry had loosened one of the carved 
corbels which ornamented the interior of the roof beneath which 
the Magician knelt; before he could remove, the sharp and heavy 
mass descended on his forehead, and whilst it confirmed the infal- 
libility of his prescience, in an instant deprived him of life. Michael, 
however, according to the account of Benvenuto da Imola, had 
strength enough to lift up the stone and ascertain its weight, after 
which he declared it was of the exact size he expected, and that 
nothing was le{t him but to die, which he did accordingly, after very 
Fame. 3 making his will. It is needless to remark that this fable is 
confuted by the return of Michael to his native country; but it 
appears to have been the origin of a tradition still current among 
the peasantry of Scotland, and which ascribes a miraculous power 
to the bonnet of the Wizard. It is curious to find the tale of the 
invulnerable cervilerium of the Italians travelling on the breath of 
credulity and superstition into the ‘ far north countrie,’ of which 


the Magician was a native, and only changed by tradition from the 
blue steel worked and welded by magie art, into the blue bonnet 
which was waited on by Scottish demons, who were heard wailing 
in mid air when it was waved by its dreaded master. 


(From the Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence.) 
TWO TONIES TOGETHER. 
The late Mr Hayes, the surgeon, of Charlotte street, Fitzro 
square, used to tell a singular anecdote of an occurrence in Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s attelier, when he resided in Old Bond street. 
It appears that Mr Hayes, ere the age at which the hey-day of the 
blood. is tame, was not quite temptation-proof against strong excite. 
ment to wrath. It happened that Sir Thomas, then Mr Lawrence, 
had painted the portrait of a Mr Sheepshanks, a friend of Mr 
Hayes, whose appearance, however, was less singular than his name, 
Mr Lawrence told Mr Hayes of his progress in his friend’s portrait; 
and when it was finished, Mr Hayes, who thought it an excellent 
likeness, one day escorted, to the artist’s rooms, a friend from the 
town where Mr S, resided, and who was acquainted with him. The 
gentleman thus to be introduced to the arts, was one of the best 
specimens of a race now happily extinct in this country. He wasa 
fine representative of the squirarchy, the country gentleman of 
“the good old times,””—a perfect Tony Lumpkin, rich, and master 
over all things in his neighbourhood, except himself. Mr Hayes, 
introducing this rural magistrate among the numerous portraits, 
watched his rubicund visage in expectation of his wonder and admi- 
ration at being surrounded by works of art, and he anticipated the 
climax of joy, when his eye should be caught, in a rude frenzy 
rolling, by the likeness of his country friend and neighbour, Mr 
Sheepshanks. The squire, however, gaped and gazed, without the 
slightest appearance of any emotion whatever ; and, at last, as if 
tired, and wishing to depart, he begged that the portrait of his friend 
might be shewn to him at once. “ Zounds!” cried the astonished 
and irritated surgeon, “that is it, which you have been looking at 
these five minutes !”—“ That he ! hang me if it is a bit like un—no 
more like un, than its like our parson.” In vain did the doctor try 
| to persuade the country gentleman, to whom he was showing the 
| lions of London, that it was an admirable painting, and a correct 
likeness—his friend as sturdily maintained that “he was not to be 
done arter that fashion—that the portrait wasn’t a bit like un, and 
he woulda’t give a guinea for a score of such pictures.”” Coarseness 
on the one side begot anger on the other; but the rustic gentleman 
repaid every term of irritation with an immense interest ; and 
** So high at last the contest rose, 
From words, they neat proceed to blows, 
When luckily came by a third ?’— 
The third was the astonished Mr Lawrence, who had been below, 
and knew nothing of the dispute ; but hearing a scuffle in his paint- 
ing room, he ran upstairs, and, to his surprise, saw the two infuriated 
combatants; and the portrait, the innocent cause of the battle, 
knocked off the easel upon the floor. Having parted “ the friends,” 
in terror least, like the bull in the china shop, they might destroy 
all things around them, he next learnt the source of their quarrel. 
He bore the explanation with great equanimity, and reconciled the 
parties; nor would he suffer them to leave his roof, till they “ shook 
hands, embraced,” and probably “ hated each other most cordially 
ever after.”—Vol. II. pp. 435—437. 


A PORTRAIT BY SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. 

I went to Princess Lieven’s to see Don Miguel, to whom, at his 
desire, I was introduced. He told me he had heard much of me at 
Vienna—was very courteous and pleasing. He has gained on the 
good opinions of all, by his quiet, modest manner, his attention to 
everything presented to his notice, and his avowed love of English 
society. I received a letter the next morning from a fair sitter of 
mine, telling me that he kept them up, teaching them German 
dances, till six in the morning. His features have symmetry, deli- 
cacy, and character. His eyes bear a larger proportion to the rest 
of the countenance, than is seen in our English faces: his nose is 
handsome, and mouth small and pleasing. When not speaking, he 
has a quiet gravity of expression; but then it lights up with an 
unaffected smile, and with a manner gracious without the alloy of 
condescension. He is about Andrew’s size, or an inch taller, but 
stouter, without the least tendency to the corpulent.—[Had Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s pencil been no more successful than his pen, 
his portraits would surely have needed labels about their necks. 
His biographer remarks upon the consummate hypocrisy which 
could, in this instance, deceive the practised eye of this artist ; but 
he would probably have been clearer, had Don Miguel been a person 
of inferior rank. He had seen much flattered, and admitted to 
habits of familiarity with princes and sovereigus, and was naturvlly 
willing to think the best of them ;—to say nothing of that respect 
for high station, in the abstract, which he acknowledges in his 
letters. ] 

A BENEFICIAL REBUFF, 

However gentle and kind, Sir Thomas was occasionally annoyed 
by presumptuous ignorance, and on one occasion he took rather a 
cruel or rough mode of performing what, in substance, was a real 








benefit to the individual—to check his seeking a livelihood in a 
| profession for which he had no capacity. It was in the year 1815, 
just after he had received the honour of knighthood, that a young 
| man, without any introduction or previous application by letter, 
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called upon him, and intruding himself into his room, wirh an air 
of confidenee and vanity that nothing could well depress or mortify, 
told Sir Thomas that he had brought his first production to shew 
him, and to ask his opinion of it. Sir Thomas took the painting 
handed to him, and seeing at a glance that it was fatally destitute 
of merit, he said, ‘ And pray, Sir, how many of these may you 
have produced ?— Exactly two, Sir.’—‘ Then you have, in my 

inion, painted exactly two too many,’—saying which, he wished 
the astonished aspirant a good ge: and rang the bell for the 
servant.—[The author of this work, although evidently a great 
admirer of his hero, so honestly admits his faults, that we are 
bound to give full credit to his assertion, that this roughness of 
manner was an exception to his usual treatment of those who asked 
his aid or counsel; we must therefore suppose the manners of the 
young artist to have compelled this rebuff, and it is well known that 
the mildest and kindest natures are apt to be the most severe, when 
their patience and forbearance is too much abused.) 


THE FINEST PORTRAIT EVER PAINTED. 

- A gentleman, many years ago, took an opportunity of asking Sir 
Thomas which was decidedly, in his opinion, the best portrait his 

predecessor, Sir Joshua, hadever ese Sir Thomas, without 
hesitation, replied, ‘ The portrait of Mrs Siddons, as the Tragic 
Muse—that is the finest portrait ever painted under the rae of 
heaven.’—‘ No, Sir,’ answered the querist ; ‘ I think Sir Joshua’s 
portrait of the Marchioness of Tavistock, at Woburn Abbey, the 
very best.—‘ Undoubtedly,’ answered Lawrence with mildness, 
‘that is a very fine portrait; but I should give the palm decidedly 
to that which I have mentioned. I was so struck with the beauty 
of the colouring, and the extraordinary state of its preservation, 
that I was nearly two hours fixed before it, by admiration.’ 








CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Pacanint.—That Paganini has a right to double the ordinary 
prices of admission to his concerts, we think is as clear as a mathe- 
matical fact. In that view, therefore, nobody has a right to com- 
plain. The public, on the other hand, have a right to absent them- 
selves ; and in that event Paganini would probably discover that he 
was wrong in exercising his right. But the newspapers complain 
that Paganini has no right to deprive thousands of the opportunity 
of hearing him, who would willingly pay half-a-guinea, but who 
cannot afford a guinea. All this is very foolish; for not only has 











Paganini a right to deprive any portion of the public of all chance 
of witnessing his performances, by demanding prices that amount to 
a prohibition, but he has a right to deprive the whole public—‘ yea, 
the great globe itself, and all it doth inhabit’—of the same enjoy- 
ment. ur critics mistake it for a question of art. It is no such 
thing. It is not a question at all, Su Paganini finds the 
house crowded at his increased charges, then he will find that he 
has calculated correctly, and the public will thereby have admitted 
that he knows his own value better than they do. But suppose he 
is greeted by a beggarly account of empty benches, then no doubt 
he will tot up the items of his attraction over again, and reduce his | 
price. Paganini, like any other marketable commodity, is worth | 
just so much as he will bring, and no more. Perhaps he is only 
coming in, like the green peas, at a guinea a quart, and is merely 
putting on extravagant terms at first for the luxurious and exclusive 
ranks, As the season advances he will — fall, and we have 
no doubt he will sink to his proper level in the long run. At all 
events, be that as it may, he is now doing that which is essential to 
the reputation of all great men, fiddlers included—i. e. getting him- 
self into general notice. Having once accomplished that desirable 
object, it is not impossible but that he may strike before the doors 
open.— Alas. 

ComptnaTion oF AuTHORS.—In consequence of some attempts 
having lately been made by the French authorities to re-establish a 
censorship over ae eee and the managers of some 
theatres having manifested a disposition to yield to it, by consenting 
to submit all pieces to a previous examination, the authors, to the 
number of seventy-five, have entered into a combination to resist it, 
and if they can hold out, they have hit on the right method. They 
have agreed, under a heavy penalty, to withdraw from those theatres 
whose managers submit pieces to previous examination, all their 
works, whether represented or not, over which they have control, 
and not to present any new ones until such managers shall think 
proper to come to their senses,—Athencum. 

— When Louis the Eighteenth sent the French Roscius (Talma) 
a service of Sevres porcelain, each sort of utensil being eighteen in 
number, and with ‘ Louis dia-huit,’ marked on each peice, ‘ Ah mon 
Dieu,’ cried the witty actor, ‘ combien je voudrais que ce fut Louis 
vingt-huit !’—Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

An Artist BewitcHep.—For many successive evenings Sir 
Thomas came to our house in such evident low spirits, that we all 
feared some painful circumstance had befallen him. At length he 
suddenly regained his usual manner, and I then ventured to ask 
what had so depressed him. Hc seemed astonished that I had*not 
divined the cause, saying, ‘ How could you expect a man to be less 
than miserable, who had Michael Angelo’s Witch on the wide 
seas, and did not know for a fortnight what had become of her ?” 

















Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


Poputar Fancies.—It is a lar article of faith, that those 
who are born on Christmas, orGood Friday, have the power of seeing 
spirits, and even of commandi ay Spaniards imputed the 
haggard and downcast looks of their Philip JI to the disagreeable 
visions to which this privilege subjected him.—Sir Walter Scott. 
[This reminds one of a notion, prevalent among country-people, that 
pigs see the wind, and that those who eat the marrow of that animal, 
having the same power, become mad in consequence. The former, 
indeed, is the more gentlemanly superstition] 


“ Conrorm To THE Times.”—My good friend, the late M. de 
Montampui, rector of the university of Paris, had a great wish to 
go to see the representation of Zaire, a very pious piece, in which 
the heroine makes an appointment, only for the se of being 
baptised. It would be necessary, however, to go in a hackney- 
coach from his college to the theatre, in his usual dress, as other 
honest men did; and he believed, like P. Cartel, that all the uni- 
verse had eyes upon him; and he believed this with so much the 
more reason, as, according to the full meaning of the words, being 
rector of the university, he had the direction of the universe, which, 
of course, would be continually observing him. He felt that the 
universe would learn with astonishment, that a man named Mon- 
tampui had been to the theatre, and that all ages would be scanda- 
lized at it. M. Montampui, unwilling either to give so much pain 
to the universe, or to give up his visit to the theatre, he bethought 
himself of going disguised as a woman, He had in an old wardrobe 
a dress of his grandmother’s, who died in the time of the Fronde. 
He muffles himself up in a red petticoat and a russet-coloured 
mantle, covers his learned head with a head-dress of three stories, 
surmounted by a large knot of rose-coloured ribbons, A pair of 
long red ruffles, somewhat torn, show off to advantage his rough, 
square arms; and, thus dressed out, our rector leaves the college 
by a private door, and makes the best of his way to the theatre. 
His strange figure attracted everybody’s attention; little respect 
was paid to Madame, who being hauled about pretty roughly, was 
soon discovered to be a man, and led off to prison, where she 
remained until she made full confession that she was the rector of 
the university, the eldest daughter of our kings. If M de Mon- 
tampui had followed the admirable maxim, ‘ Conform to the times,’ 
he would not thus have exposed himself before the universe.— 
Voltaire’s Facetia. 


Scorrish Waccery.—Sir David de Lindsay, first Earl of Crau- 
ford, was, among other gentlemen of quality, attended, during a visit 
to London in 1390, by Sir William zell, who was, according to 
my authority, Bower, not only excelling in wisdom, but also of a 
lively wit. Chancing to be at the court, he there saw Sir Piers 
Courtenay, an English knight, famous for skill in tilting, and for the 
beauty of his person, parading the palace, arrayed in a new mantle, 
bearing for device an embroidered falcon, with this rhyme— 


‘I bear @ falcon, fairest of flight, 
Whoso pinches at her, his death is dight,* 
In graith.’+ 
The Scottish knight, being a wag, red the next day in a dress 
exactly similar to that of Courtenay, but bearing a magpie instead 
of the falcon, with a motto ingeniously contrived to rhyme to the 
vaunting inscription of Sir Piers :— 
‘ ] bear a pie picking at a piece, * 
Whoso picks at her, I shall pick at his nese,t 
In faith,’ 


This affront could only be expiated by a joust with sharp lances. 
In the course, Dalzell left his helmet unlaced, so that it gave way 
at the touch of his antagonist’s lance, and he thus avoided the 
shock of the encounter. This happened twice. In the third encoun- 
ter the handsome Courtenay lost two of his front teeth. As the 
Englishman complained bitterly of Dalzell’s fraud, in not fastening 
his helmet, the Scottishman agreed to run six courses more, each 
champion staking in the hand of the King two hundred pounds, to 
be forfeited if, on entering the lists, any unequal advantage should 
be detected. This being agreed to, the wily Scot demanded that 
Sir Piers, in addition to the loss of his teeth, should consent to the 
extinction of one of his eyes, he himself having lost an eye in the 
_ of Otterburn. As Courtenay demurred to this equalization 
of optical powers, Dalzell demanded the forfeit, which, after much 
altercation, the King appointed to be paid to him, saying he sur- 
passed the English both in wit and valour. This must appear to 
the reader a singular specimen of the humour of that time. I sus- 
pect the Jockey Club would have given a different decision from 
Henry the Fourth.—Sir Walter Scott. 


* Prepared. + Armour. + Nose. 








Arrangements are in ate rane to be acted upon at the beginning 
of the week, which, without trenching upon the rest of its character, 
will vary the features of our journal, and we trust will considerably 
improve it. The reader inthe mean time will be good enough, on 
this account, to ewcuse any defect more than ordinary which he 
may observe in our pages. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Drury-Lane.—The School for Scandal—Timour the Tartar. 
Covant-GaRDEN.—Napoleon Buona ‘The Irish Tutor. 

Frencu Piays.—Le Bourgeois Ge Louise—Le Bal Champetre. 

















————_— 





THE TATLER. 





THIS EVENING. 
KING’S bi mere? deg 
IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO. 


i es Cimarosa.} 
Mme. Meric Lalande, gy 1 F. A . 
Signor Santini, and lache. 
desire) the porte sae 
GUIL AUME TELL. 
In which Mademoiselle Taglioni will dance the Tyrolienne. 


After which will be presented the First Act of 
TANCREDI. 


Py Beeeqes.) | 
Amenaide, pose ne Pa ~ . « Madame M. Lalande. 
Isaura, her anges - Madame Castelli. 
T eo ee9 eye + + + + Madame Pasta. 
Orbazzano, bisRival . . . . . ee Core, Sontel. 
Signor Rubini. 
» the Friend and Companion of Tancredi - Signor Galli. 


To conelude with a New Ballet, in One Act, entitled 
LA BAYADERE., 
M. Deswayes. 
The Music by auter? by M, Nadaud. 
The Principal Characters by Mile. Brocard, Mlle. Proche, Mlle. Clara, 
+f. Zoe Beaup' ee. _ Kaniel, Mile. Taglioni, 
M. Lefebvre, M. Emile, M.Simon, M.Hunt, M. 0’ Bren, and M. Bertram. 


THEATRE ROTAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


A New Grand Historical Spectacle, in Seven Parts, called 
NAPOLEON "3 ONAPARTE. 
The Music composed and arranged by Messrs. Piccini, Amédéé, and G. Stansbury. 
Part 1.—The Camp before Toulon. 1793. 
B Mr Warde. Duggmini ~ —— , Mr F. Matth: 
ee r Wai r, Mr y- r F. Matthews. 
Gasparin, Mr Turnour. _General La eee Compton. 
aeanie Mr G. Stansbury. Junot, Mr Duruset. » Mr G. Bennett. 
Valentine, Mr Evans. Vincent, Mr Wrench. Robert, Mr Cooper. 
Part 2.—Passage of Mount St Bernard. May 1800. 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. Carlotta, Mrs J. Hughes. 
Buonaparte, Mr Warde. General Murat, Mr Irwin. General Lannes, Mr Jones. 
General Berthier, Mr Norris. General Victor, Mr Mears. 
General Kellermann, Mr Harris. GeneraP Gerard, Mr H. Jones. 
Junot, Mr Duruset. Marmont, Mr Green. Valentine, Mr Evans. 
b Roustan, Mr F. Sutton. Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. 
Vincent, Mr Wrench. Louis, Mr G. Penson. Cabri, Mr Meadows. 
Robert, Mr F. Cooper. Superior of the Convent of St Bernard, Mr Morley. 
Part 3.—The Palace of Schiienbrunn (Vienna). May, 1809. 
Hortensia, Miss Horton. Louise, Miss Nelson. 
Napoleon, Mr Warde. Duke of Bassano, Mr Baker. 
Marshal Lannes, Mr Jones. Marshal Davoust, Mr Brown. 
General Massena, Mr Pope. General Rapp, Mr Holl. 
General Duroc, Mr G. Stausb General Lauriston, Mr Phillips. 
eneral Berthier, Mr jorris. General Macdonald, Mr Wells. 
Colonel of the Imperial Guard, Mr Turnour. Count Bubna, Mr Fuller. 
Roustan, Mr F. Sutton. Walder, Mr Blanchard. 

Frederick Stapps, Mr Abbott. Herman, Mr Heath. Sturmwald, Mr Henry. 
Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Valentine, Mr Evans. Frantzel, Mr Addison. 
Part 4..-Montereau (in France). 1814. 

Victoria, Mss Taylor. 

Napoleon, Mr Warde. Marshal Victor, Mr Mears. General Belliard, Mr Benedict. 
Commnentant Loubers, Mr wen Colonel of the Imperial Guard, Mr Turnour. 
Sergeant Hubert, Bennett. Valenting, Mr Evans. 

William, Mr Keeley. 
Part 5.—Fontainebleau Palace. April, 1814. 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. 

Napoleon, Mr Warde. Lieut.-General Count Bertrand, Mr Egerton. 
Lieut. ral Count Drouet, Mr Rawlins. Lieut.-General Count Belliard, Mr Pope. 
Lieut..General Count Corbineau, Mr Warren. General Petit, Mr Andrews. 
Baron Fain, Mr Wright. ge go the Imperial Guard, Mr a 
General Schouwalow, Mr Ki Colonel Sir Neil Camp Mr Lyon. 

General —s Mr Stephens. 





Men nena, 
iteisiaetion 





Baron Waldbourg, Hopkin 
Lieut. Torti, Adams. Commandant bem, Parry. 
Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Valentine, Mr Evans. 
William, Mr Keeley. Conscript, Mr Sheriff. 


Part 6.—Victoria’s Vision. 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. William, Mr Keeley. 
Part 7.—St Helena. 1818 and 1821. 
Marchioness Bertrand, Mrs Lovell. Mademoiselle Bertrand, Miss Kendall. 
Mademoiselle Josephine Bertrand, Miss Hunt. Governess, Mrs Payne. 
Claudine, Miss P. Horton. Female Song. Miss Vials. 
Napoleon, Mr Warde. "Marshal Bertran. 1, Mr Egerton. General Gourgaud, Mr Willis. 
Captain re Mr Griffiths. | Henry Bertrand, Master Jones. 
Arthur Bertrand, Master Harvey. Doctor Antomarchi, Mr F. Matthews. 
bbé Vieneni. Mr Brooks. Balcombe, Mr Barnes. 
Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Marchand, Mr Henry. 
Saint Denis, Mr Brady. Frank, Mr Bender 


To conclude with an Interlude, called 
HIDE AND SEEK. 


Pad Mr Luwy,] 
Mrs Mordaunt, Miss E. Charlotte, Miss Lawrence. 
Mordaunt, Mr Baker. 


Merton, Mr Henry. Moses, Mr Keeley. 


To-morrow, Napoleon Buonaparte, and The Omnibus. 





QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
A New Romantic Legend, in Two Acts, entitled 


THE SPIRIT OF THE MIST. 
Music composed by Mr Harrowa’ 
The Lady Adela, Miss Dix. Rosabelle, Mrs Evans.  Noriase, Miss Ayres. 
Unaria, “ag oy Waters, Mademoiselle Jose e. 
Albert, Mr Ke Claudio, Mr Cooke. Don Carlos, Mr Lejeune. 
‘escara, rt Marshall. Foscari, Mr Munroe. Alberto, Mr G. Smith. 
Julio, Mr Willing. Gerald, Master Smith. Pietro, Mr Young. 
High Priest, Mr Jones. Pedrillo, Mr Wilkinson. 


To which will be added a New Farcetta, called 
DOUBLE OR QUITS. 
= the French, by Mr Barnett.) 
wee = ly, Miss Wells, Mrs Anna Maria Podger, Mrs Garrick. 
nm Temple, Miss Stohwasser. Captain Somerton, Mr Forrester. 
And Mr Augustus Podger, Mt: Wilkinson. 
To conclude with a New Musical Entertainment, called 
BARON TRENCK. 


Nixonomed, Mr Spencer. 








THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


Mr MACREADY respectfully announces to his Friends and the Public, that his 
Benefit is fixed for Fripay, May 27, 1831, when will be revived Shakspeare’s 
Historical Tragedy of CORIOLANUS. Menenius Agrippa, Mr Duwrton; Tullus 
Aufidius, Mr Coorgr ; Caius Marcius, Mr Macreapy ; Volumnia, Miss Huppart; 
Virgilia, Miss PHituirs. After which, in One Act, Sheridan's Entertainment of 
THE CRITIC, UR A TRAGEDY REHEARSED. Don Ferdinando Whisker 
andos, Mr Liston ; Beefeater, Mr Hartey; Sneer, Mr Cooper; Puff, (for that 
night only) Mr Macregapy. To conclude with a Grand Dramatic Spectacle. 

Tickets and Places to be had at the Box Office of the Theatre, and of Mr 
Macreapy, 31 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


THE LEGION OF HONOUR. 
[Adapted from the French, by Mr PLancue.] 
The Music by Mr A. Lee. 
Madame La Ronde, Mrs Orger. Isabeau, Mrs Waylett, in which she will sing, 
‘Away, away to the Mountain’s Brow.’ 
_— Galland (aged 102), Mr Farren. 
Jerome Galliard, his son Dowton. Pierre Galliard, his grandson, Mr Liston. 
Antoine Galliard, his great grandson, Mr Bland. 
Francois Ledru, Mr Harley. Horace Galonné, Mr B. Hill. Hector, Miss Poole. 
In the course of the Evening, A. Lee’s Overture to ‘ The Invincibles ;’ Rossini’s 
Overture to ‘ La Gazza Ladra;’ and H. R. Bishop’s Overture to ‘ Cortez.’ 


‘After which the Drama, in Two Acts, called 


THE BRIGAND. 
(By Mr Pvancure.] 
Ottavia, Miss Faucit. Maria Grazie, Mrs W. Barrymore. 
Prince Bianchi, Mr Younge. Nicolo, Mr Webster. Fabio, Mr Hughes. 
Albert, Mr - Wallack. Theodore, Mr J. Vining. 
i, Mr Wallack. 
Spoletto, Mr Bland. 


To which willbe added, a New Farce, called 


TURNING THE TABLES 
[Partly from the French, by Mr Poous.} 
Miss Knibbs, Miss Faucit. Mrs Humphries, Mrs C. Jones. 
Patty Larkins, Mrs Orger. _Mr Knibbs, Mr Hughes. | MrThornton, Mr J. Vining. 
Jack Humphries, Mr Liston. Jeremiah Bumps, Mr Cooper. 
Mr Edgar de Courcy, Mr Vining. 





o M 
Rubsldo. Mr Bedford. 


To conclude with the Grand Romantic Melo-Drama of 


TIMOUR THE TARTAR. 
Zorilda, Miss Huddart. Selima, Miss Russell. Liska, Miss S. Phillips. 
Timour, Mr H. Wallack. Oglou, Mr Cooper. 
Agib, Miss Poole. Bermeddin, Mr Cooke. Abdalec, Mr Howard. 
Octar, Mr Honner. Orasmin, Mr Fenton. 
Kerim, Mr Howell. Sanballat, Mr Bartlett. 
Tartar Chiefs—Messrs. Eaton, Bishop, Robinson, Walsh, T. Price, East, &c. 
Georgian Cavalry— Messrs. Cooke, Cooke, jun., Davis, Smith, Williams, &c. 


To-morrow, Coriolanus; The Critic; and Blue Beard. 





SURREY THEATRE. 


A New Historical, Allegorical, and Pictorial Drama, in Five Parts, entitled 


NAPOLEON THE VICTIM OF AMBITION. 
The Music by Mr J. M. Jolly. 


French.—Josephine, Miss M. C. Peole. Therese, Miss Nicol. 
Fanchon, Mile. Rosier. Frisk, Mrs C. Hill. Juliana, Miss Vincent. 
Madame Bertrand, Mme. Matilda. Madame Montholon, Miss Jordan. 
Jeannette, Miss Ellis. Victorine, Miss Pharaoh. Katty O’Neal, Mme. Simon. 
ae Miss Rumens. 

Napoleon, Mr Osbaldiston. ertrand, Mr C. Hill. Ney, Mr Ede. 
Marmont, Mr Almar. Lauriston, Mr Lee. Prince of Benevento, Mr Young. 
Roustan, Mr Honner. Cc aptain Boncour, Mr Ransford. 

Sergeant Dupont, Mr D. Pitt. Count Hilt, Mr Maitland. Henri, MrT. Hill. 
Sergeant Snitch, Mr Vale. Boo, MrAsbury. Chief Deputy, Mr Tully. 

u de Vie, Mr Rogers. Hannibal Wildfire, Master F. Carbery. 
Sergeant ‘Anant, Mr Harris. Mayor of Frejus, Mr Webb. Guillaume, Mr Hobbs. 
Francois, Mr Emden. Jean, Mr C. Pitt. 
Russians.—Peterhoff, Mr Ransford. Rimski, Mr Williams. Soldiers, Peasants, &c- 
English.—Miss Balcomb, Miss Somerville. 
General Sir Hudson Lowe, Mr Gough. Mr Balcombe, Mr Young. 
Capt Sterling, Mr Edwin. Serjeant Orderly, Mr Boulanger. 
Ensign Tipperary, Mr Ede. 


In the Allegory.—Justice, Miss Scott. Ambition, Mr Almar. 


To conclude with a Romantic Melo-Drama, entitled 


THE BROKEN SWORD. 
[By W. Dimonp, Esq.] 
Rosara, Miss Vincent. Stella, Miss Summerville, with the Song of 
* Come where the Aspens quiver.’ Jacintha, Miss Jordan. 
Beatrice, Miss Nicol. Nina, Miss Rumens. Jeannette, Miss Boden. 
Rosa, Miss R. Boden. Baron Maraldi, Mr Gough. Captain Zavior, Mr Williams. 
Col. Rigolio, Mr D. Pitt. Claudio, MrHonner. _ Pedro, Mr Thompson. 
Pablo, Mr Vale. Estevan de Burgos, Mr C. Hill. Myrtillo, Mlle. Rosier. 
Fabio, Mr Smith. Nicaro, Mr Boulanger. Bartolo, MrJones. Thomaso, Mr Wild. 





AsTLEY’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa — Ducrow’s 
Scenes in the Circle—Napoleon Buonaparte. 


Cospurc Tueatre.—The Shepherd of Derwent Vale 
—Martha Willis, the Maid Servant—The Wreck 

of the Leander, 50. 

Cooke’s Equestrian Crrcus.— Feats of Horsemanship 
—Dragon of Rhodes—Senor Valli’s Herculean 
Feats—True British Sailor—Burmese Stud— 
Quang Ceelis—The Magician—Unlucky Valet. 

Royat Pavition Tueatre.—The Field of the Cloth 
of Gold—The Sylph of the Sunflower. 








Countess Holtedorff, Mise Stohwasser. ot Lin tring: Mime Ayres Roya Panarmonion THEATRE. — Irresistibles. — 
Major Muffledorf, Mr Marae “tuto, apt of Linatant, ve, Bolts * Mr Cooke. Jealousy! or the Secret Door.—Timour the 
, Mr Tartar. 

by J, Onwarn, at Tue TaTLer Office, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, and communications din'ten ition, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
J. CHarrer; Errincham "Liirary, Old Bon Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Regent street; J. Fix.p, 16 Air street, Piccadilly; MARSH, 145 Oxford street, aie door to 
Fladong’s Hotel ; at Eser’s mapa Bond street ; W. KENN&TH, Corner of Bow street, Covent Garden; E. TURNOUR, Theatrical Agent, 10 Broad Court, 

P Long Acre ; and by all Booksellers 

dvertisements received 


at THE evs sad Orricr, 4 Catherine street, Str 
_ ° stree and ; 


also by Mr G. ReYNELL, Country Newspaper and General Advertising Office, 


* and by Messrs C. and W. REYNELL, at the Printing Ofice, 45 Broad street, Goiden square. 
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